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BRIEF MENTION. 433 

Untoward conditions, unnecessary to specify, made it im- 
possible for me to furnish the usual batch of unconsidered 
trifles to the Brief Mention of the last number of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, and so it came about that No. 155 is 
the only one of the long series in which I have had neither 
part nor lot. As I consider the various articles, my satisfaction 
is untroubled by the usual repentance of my own contribu- 
tions, for I am my own severest critic I welcome also the 
prophecy of continued life for the Journal after I have with- 
drawn from the ranks of workers. I have never had any 
serious concern about the editorial future of the Journal. I 
have lived too long and seen too many irreparable losses, fol- 
lowed by incalculable gains, oihl ft.lv ov8' 01 avapxoi iaav was 
chanted of Protesilaus. 1 I have never ventured to add rodeov 
y« /xev apxov. But the responsibility for the publication is an- 
other affair. Jean Paul says somewhere that the longest 
lesson in the Epistles is the one in which St. Paul accords to 
himself the necessary praise for what he had done and suf- 
fered. And if I were as egotistical as the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, I should not fail to count among my experiences the 
many troubles I have had in meeting the financial demands of 
the Journal. A periodical which addresses itself to a limited 
range of professionals can hardly hope for enthusiastic sup- 
port, and as I near the end of things I am confronted with 
business perplexities incident to the war, and when I put out 
to sea I do not wish my ears to be assailed by muttered curses 
of printers and clamorous demands of papermakers as they 
watch my encounter with my pilot. From this worry I have 
been set free by the liberal action of the Trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University so that, beginning with the fortieth 
volume, the Johns Hopkins Press will take over the publica- 
tion of the Journal, which after this number will have the 
guarantee of perpetuity supplied by a great institution. 



Corrigendum. 

On page 106, line 18, read 'That God doth effect which you don't 
expect.' B. L. G. 

■ B 703 = 726. Verse 703 refers to Protesilaus. Much more apposite 
to my case is v. 726 which has to do with Philoktetes — a suggestion I 
owe to Professor Miller. The Johns Hopkins Hospital may answer 
for Lemnos, and the bird-bolts of Brief Mention for the arrows of 
Philoktetes. 



